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THE SOCIAL QUESTION AND THE CHRISTIAN 

ANSWER. 

There are all sorts of minor social questions, but there 
is one leading social question in and through which the an- 
swer to most of the others may fairly be sought. That is 
the question of labor and its reward. What are the grounds 
for thinking that the true solution of this problem, could we 
but find it, would do more than anything else can do for 
the solution of other social problems, such as those of de- 
generacy, pauperism, intemperance, and commercial dis- 
honesty, to name only a few of the more important? 

To begin with, labor and its reward is the leading question 
of a social nature because it interests a greater number of peo- 
ple than any other, interests them not merely intellectually, or 
even consciously in all cases, but because it involves their in- 
terests ; for most of us, of every trade, profession, or occupa- 
tion, must work and do work. The idle rich and the astute 
tramp, the sick and the disabled, cannot be counted among 
the workers. But the question of labor and its reward con- 
cerns the scientist in his laboratory, the corporation president 
in his office, the minister in his pulpit, and the artist at his 
easel, as truly as it concerns the skilled mechanic or the com- 
mon laborer. Every form of occupation of social utility and 
productive effect, immediate or ultimate, for which men and 
women receive an income is entitled to rank as labor. Just 
here the line is to be drawn between the productive effect 
of one's activities when one does nothing but eat and drink, 
and play cards and golf, and go to gay functions, and the 
productive effect of occupations that are themselves really 
productive, and do not merely imply consumption of the 
product of the labor of others. I am not laboring when I 
am spending money for my own pleasure and becoming 
something of a personal market for the product of the la- 
bor of others, any more than I am laboring if I burn a house 
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because it will "make work" for the building trades to re- 
build it with the insurance money. 

The demagogue labor orator of course talks at times as 
though all wealth were created by those who labor with 
their muscles; but such talk is simply playing into the hands 
of the idle rich, who thereby gain an excuse for arraying the 
professional, commercial, educational, and brain-organizing 
elements of labor on their side as against the manual laborer. 
The real issue is between the very large laboring class and 
those who do not labor, but live idle lives on the labor of 
others. There is an enormous margin of those who have in- 
terests on both sides of the line between these classes. There 
are very many who are exclusively on the labor side of this 
margin, while on the drone side of the margin there are 
fewer than is generally supposed. The margin, as we have 
called it, would include practically all the busy, scheming 
capitalists whose enormous fortunes excite in the hungry 
workingman the bitter hatred that he too often entertains 
for the sinner instead of the sin. 

Another element of the importance of this large and very 
complicated problem is the incalculably great effect which a 
just reward for all labor would have on these other problems 
of crime, drunkenness, pauperism, and degeneracy of every 
sort. Were the rich employers of labor just to their em- 
ployees, they would not be so often called on for generous 
contributions to hospitals, orphanages, refuges, and other 
charities. Mr. Carnegie's city of libraries scattered over the 
land would be a village; for while there would doubtless be 
fine large libraries of social origin, they would be the chil- 
dren not of Mr. Carnegie but of the little libraries that the 
masses of working people would have in their homes, in- 
stead of being overgrown and concentrated substitutes for 
them. Again, were every workingman rewarded according 
to his works, his wife and children would not go out to work 
for wages, but would learn how to perform the important 
chemical operations involved in cookery, the scientific tasks 
of house care, and the artistic duties of interior furnishing 
and decoration, in such wise that the home would be more 
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attractive than the saloon or the street, and all its inmates 
better fed, better clothed, better flushed with oxygen, and 
less tempted to intemperance, ill health, or degeneracy in 
any direction. These things are truisms to the laboring 
masses who think, because they feel and know them from the 
inside; "as the spirit of a man knoweth the things of a man," 
so they know the truth about these pathological conditions 
of the body social. But hundreds of our good Christian 
philanthropists go on grinding the face of their labor and 
drawing checks for charities for which they are most un- 
economically creating the material. One would think that 
the proverbs of our childhood had been repealed so far as 
philanthropy was concerned, that cure was better than pre- 
vention, and that a stitch in time wasted nine. 

Those who undertake to speak for labor, even when they 
do not know how much labor they speak for, have good 
grounds for complaining that labor is unjustly exploited, 
and that the real wages of superintendence exacted by those 
who are commonly called capitalists is far in excess of what 
they earn by the actual labor of superintendence. They are, 
in short, challenging the whole fabric of private capitalistic 
profit, and challenging it with open Bibles in their hands, 
but almost with curses for the Church on their lips. They 
point to the lightnings of Isaiah's and Malachi's indignation 
against "them that oppress the hireling in his wages" and 
deprive him of the wealth that his labor produces. They 
note keenly that our Lord placed social duties before eccle- 
siastical duties, bidding the man whose brother had aught 
against him to leave his gift before the altar, go and be 
reconciled to his brother, and then come and offer his gift. 
They remember that the members of the infant Church did 
not say that anything they had was their own, but had 
all things common in some very sincere sense; arid they find 
usury condemned in both Old and New Testaments, and 
covetousness called idolatry. They interpret the two great 
commandments of the moral law, summing up all earlier 
ones, as implying that the love of my neighbor as myself 
means the developing of my neighbor's mind, heart, and 
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soul to their all-ness, that he too may love the Most High 
and all ideals that are most high in Him and in His creation. 

They notice that many who are prominent in Church 
affairs (leading laymen, class leaders, prayer meeting leaders, 
Bible class teachers, Sunday school superintendents, vestry- 
men, wardens, trustees, members of sessions, etc.) regard 
labor as a commodity to be dealt in according to the law of 
supply and demand; and that men and women and children 
in a mill or a department store are as truly chattels in their 
eyes as ever black slaves were before the Civil War; with 
this difference, that the black slaves were owned and the 
white slaves are only rented, to be discharged like human 
junk when the machine of flesh and blood loses its wealth- 
producing value. They look back to the patriarchal system 
of slavery, when a man's servants were a part of his family 
in its larger sense, and regret that this Bible principle of care 
for one's own should have been repealed because his own 
are employed on his personal property, his machines, rather 
than on his real property, his landed estate. 

They see the State, when it takes away a man's house and 
lot in order to run a railroad through it, pay him compensa- 
tory damages, instead of telling him only that he will be 
benefited when the whole community is benefited by the 
railroad, which is one kind of machine. But when the fac- 
tory hand, who has no property but his labor, is deprived of 
the opportunity of laboring because another kind of machine 
has been introduced which enables one man (or perhaps 
one woman, or even one child) to do the work of ten or 
twenty men, there is no compensation paid for his loss of 
employment. Dollarhood is higher in the eyes of the law 
than manhood, and most of our Christian people seem to 
love to have it so. They tell the disemployed laborer that 
machinery is a great social benefit, and let it go at that. The 
first programme of the disemployed laborer was to smash 
the machine. His second is to organize trades unions to 
do what neither the Church nor the State nor his employer 
is doing for him — to enforce a shortening of the hours of 
labor; to regulate, through apprenticeship ratios, the num- 
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ber of men who are going into one trade rather than another; 
to prevent child labor and sweat-shop labor; to protect the 
common American rights of free speech, free association, and 
the free use of one's earnings, even if one chooses to pay 
strike benefits with them, against injunctions; and to insist 
on the rights of trial by jury and of facing one's accuser un- 
der laws made by a law-making power, instead of imprison- 
ment for contempt of court by a judge who has made himself 
a legislative Pooh-Bah and created a crime, and who, as 
prosecutor of the enjoined defendant, has made himself a 
State's attorney Pooh-Bah for the trial of the injunction case 
before himself as a Pooh-Bah jury of one. For all this the 
laborer is called an anarchist and a socialist, as though these 
opposites were Siamese twins. His third programme is al- 
ready getting itself formulated. It is the ownership of the 
machine by society instead of by individual capitalists, and 
its administration for the public benefit instead of for private 
gain — that is, State socialism. 

The socialist percentage of the membership of the trades 
unions is growing, and trades-unionism as a whole is growing. 
Political economists are likely to be brought face to face 
with the question whether all the beneficent diversified forms 
of human effort and enterprise are possible without the stim- 
ulus of indefinitely-increasing wealth for the individual. So- 
cialists point to the Smithsonian Institution, the United 
States Geological Survey, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Consular Service, and other public activities, in proof 
that public operation is capable of making ample provision 
for scientific investigation and the organized extension of 
commercial activities to all parts of the world, while the 
Patent Office contains the germ from which can be devel- 
oped a system of due reward for inventive genius, and the 
history of Europe teaches us how the fine arts may be stimu- 
lated under government patronage. 

When a machine throws twenty men out of employment 
while it makes one or two men directly better off than they 
were before — namely, the owner and the operative, provided 
the operative be not paid less for a more mechanical task 
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than his predecessors — the twenty immediate victims are 
quite likely to listen to the invitations of socialism. It comes 
to them in the name of liberty and in the name of Christian- 
ity; for it tells them that there must be universal suffrage in 
the government of industry, or personal property, as well as 
in the government of territory, or real property, if govern- 
ment is to be a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. It argues that, unless industry is democra- 
tized as well as territory, our republican forms of government 
will become forms only; since capital, organized in control 
of the industries of production and transportation for private 
profit, is gaining more and more influence with our political 
or territorial government. In other words, it is claiming 
that socialism is simply whole democracy. 

To the Church, however, labor's appeal is more definite, 
more ad hominem. It says: "Come, you who> bend your 
knees and say 'Our Father, thy kingdom come on earth, as 
it is in heaven,' what are you going to do about it? Against 
the old Jesuit priest's saying that bread and the catechism 
were all that were really necessary, we quote Jesus as saying, 
'Man shall not live by bread alone;' as saying, 'All ye are 
brethren;' as saying that he came that we might have life, 
and might have it more abundantly. Why do you bow 
your head at his name in the creed, and shake it at the im- 
practicability of his Sermon on the Mount? Why is the 
Church, as M. Guizot says, always on the conservative side, 
always among the early foes of progress? Why do you 
tolerate all this social iniquity, not only without a tremen- 
dously earnest protest, but even receiving dividends, and vir- 
tually granting indulgences, because the laborer in the Lord's 
vineyard is afraid of the capitalist in the Lord's pew?" 

The masses are estranged from the Church for this reason 
more than any other. They believe that its trust funds, its 
endowments, its salaries, and its plant are maintained by 
capitalists who regard the existing order of private profit 
as sacred, and labor as belonging to the brotherhood of 
chattels instead of the brotherhood of men. 

The result of this is not only a growing socialism among 
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the wage workers, but, to a noticeable extent, a materialis- 
tic socialism, which claims to know Karl Marx for its father 
although Marx, while a determinist retrospectively, looked 
for the evolution of mind to the absolute control of matter. 
At any rate, this socialism is largely skeptical of Christianity; 
not that it fails to appreciate Christ himself, for every so- 
cialist bows his head figuratively in reverence here, but be- 
cause of the apparent inability of Christianity to make Chris- 
tian civilization righteous. 

Either socialism is coming in the State, or the Church is 
to make State socialism unnecessary by insisting on truly 
social standards of relationship between the classes of civili- 
zation; insisting that her children shall not be the world's 
bywords for the accumulation of wealth; that it shall not be 
asked: "Can a man be honestly as rich as yonder professed 
Christian is?" 

The Church has in her very constitution the answer of the 
question of socialism. She is set forth as a divine and uni- 
versal society of brethren. Her Master Carpenter taught her 
that neither race nor creed must separate between her Jews 
and the Samaritans who are to them as traitors and infidels; 
her early apostles were tentmakers and fishermen; her char- 
ter is to teach all men to observe all things that Christ com- 
manded, but especially to walk in wisdom toward them that 
are without. This universal society is, unfortunately, a mi- 
nority of the human race; its numbers are even a minority 
of the population of the most civilized countries; and yet if 
Christians stood by one another in the common determi- 
nation to fix a Christian maximum rate of interest and to 
make justice to labor the cardinal article of the platform of 
wealth distribution, such is the Christian opportunity for 
leadership that the rest of the world might follow. For the 
demands of labor, even where extravagant, are profoundly 
ethical in purpose. He is the materialist who is ready to re- 
ceive the bounty of the charitable as a free gift. The truly 
spiritual attitude is that of labor, when it says: "Give me 
the good things of life only as I work for them, in and 
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through that which I receive in connection with my work, as 
wages for it." 

If the unscrupulous and avowedly un-Christian elements 
of capitalism are in the majority, so that competition would 
wipe out the Christian capitalists who made an organized 
combination for social justice, then we see no alternative 
but the enforcement of social justice by that other coordinate 
branch of the kingdom of God, the State, with Christian 
men squarely facing the question whether they shall vote for 
the socialistic programme or not. Kemper Bocock. 



